BRITISH LAW AND THE HINDU FAMILY
interference. It has, indeed, prohibited some religious observances which horrify the Western conscience: it has penalised human sacrifices, certain barbarous manifestations of religious asceticism, and the sacrificial suicide of widows, known as suttee. It has stopped these practices, but, so far, has not taught the public conscience to condemn them; and quite recent occurrences have shown that, if British rule were withdrawn, sttttee might very possibly regain its popularity. The Indian Government has hardly ventured to envisage the degraded position of the Indian woman. According- to the theory of Orientals, of whatever creed, the function of woman is limited to those processes that are-concerned, directly or indirectly, with the reproduction of the species: she is concerned with her husband and with the bearing and rearing of children, and no occasion is afforded her for the exercise of faculties which are not connected, more or less closely, with these ends. She exercises no environal, as opposed to reproductive activities: indeed in the seclusion of the harem she is isolated from her environment. Her life is then exclusively one-sided: she is concerned with the race not with herself. Save in some minor particulars the British Government has not ventured to interfere with the workings of this theory, however degrading. It has given Hindu widows permission to remarry without the forfeiture of all civil privileges. Fifty years have passed since a law was so enacted : but at the present day an orthodox high caste Bengali would be ostracised if he arranged a second marriage for a daughter who had been left a widow in early childhood. It has offered immature girls the protection of the law against the violence of their husbands. For tlie rest, it has prohibited slavery : it has penalised the infanticide which to a struggling peasantry appeared a measure of relief; and, it has declared that by his conversion to Christianity, or by loss of caste, a man
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